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TWO DRAMATIC REVOLUTIONS. 

BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 



Thirty-thkee years have passed away since I first took an 
active part in chronicling the history of the English stage. Week 
in week out, month after month, year after year, I have been 
fighting with all the earnestness that is in me not only to gain 
this most important end, that the theatre should be before all 
things the amusement of the people, but that the drama should 
be, in a certain sense, the religion of the people also; helping them 
when they wavered, encouraging them when they felt in- 
clined to fall away, strengthening them against scepticism, irrev- 
erence and doubt, and bringing before them, dinning into them 
and persuading them of the important and vital truth that human 
nature is the best, the truest and the safest guide after all. In 
the course of these thirty-three years there have been two distinct 
revolutions. By revolutions I mean two manifest upheavals, two 
volcanic eruptions as it were of slumbering passions and rival an- 
imosities, two determined changes of front, two indisputable in- 
stances where the critical trained band which is supposed to be 
the guard of the dramatic fortress found that it was a house 
divided against itself, a scattered regiment in mutiny. With the 
exception of my old and most respected friend Joseph Knight, 
still the dramatic critic of the Athenmum, and the author of the 
best dramatic biographies now extant, I do not believe there is 
any man now living who took an active part in the two dramatic 
revolutions of 1860 and 1890 except the writer of these lines. 

In 1860 I fought as a youthful enthusiast to bring back vigor 
and intellectual life to the stage. Thirty-three years ago I 
fought for freedom, for universality, for fair play. The stage 
of 1860 was cramped and cabined and confined. Protection 
was killing and smothering the stage. I fought for free trade. 
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for the observant study of the foreign actor and for every 
phase of art ! In 1890 I found myself a veteran and with 
my old sword still in my hand. But the cause was different. 
Then and now I find myself fighting on the defence and 
not on the attack. I was a dramatic Radical in 1860, I am 
a dramatic Unionist in 1893. I am lighting now to preserve the 
stage from the specious friends who are in reality its worst en- 
emies. I am fighting still under the banner of human nature, 
but with the whole plan of the campaign reversed. It is briefly 
this : In 1860 the intellectual public cold-shouldered the stage be- 
cause it was so brainless. In 1890 the self-respecting portion of 
the intellectual public began to suspect the stage because it was 
lending itself to the propagation of dangerous heresies and be- 
coming a platform for the discussion of subjects that are gener- 
ally in good society debated with closed doors. " The Stage for 
the People " has ever been my cry. The People were with me in 
1860 when I protested against slovenliness, boorishness, unintel- 
lectuality and want of art. It has yet to be proved that the 
public are against me when I argue in favor of a theatre that 
shall be as pure and as blameless as are the average English homes 
that contribute the bulk of the playgoers to sustain the drama of 
to-day. 

Let me try to explain the condition of the stage when as a 
mere boy I buckled my armor on to fight for a cause that had 
become part and parcel of my nature. The stage in 1860 was 
virtually without a leader. William Charles Macready had re- 
tired in 1851, nine years before, and was living moodily as a 
recluse, a solitary hermit at Cheltenham. Charles Kean had 
ended his brilliant campaign at the old Princess's Theatre, and 
William Shakespeare had no active defender worth the name in 
the land of his birth. They did more for him in America and 
Germany than they could do in England three and thirty years 
ago. G-ustavus Vaughan Brooke, great actor as he was, but never 
bom to be a leader of men, had met with his tragic, and, I may be 
permitted to say, heroic death. The campaign of Samuel Phelps 
at Sadler's Wells, one of the most noteworthy events of the cen- 
tury, was at an end. He had produced every play by Shakespeare 
with a minimum of exceptions, and the " grand old man " did 
not care to put himself in the forefront of the battle again. 
Charles Dillon, a fine actor in his way, but always his own worst 
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enemy, had not the tact or. skill to take the lead in a great reyi- 
val. As I said before, the stage was without a leader. Henry 
Irving was hovering in the background with the mark of destiny 
on his young forehead, but the hour of Irving had not yet sounded 
in 1860. The stage was in the hands of fossils or adventurers, 
of tradesmen and traders. No one disputes the skill or artistic 
capacity of a Benjamin Webster or a Buckstone. But as mana- 
gers they were very seldom in earnest. Art was not spelt with a big 
A in those days. They were the leaders, but they did not think 
very much of their mission. They played into the hands of the 
promoted box-keepers and the plethoric acting managers who 
fingered the till and helped to degrade the stage as much as it 
well could be degraded in the eyes of the public. 

Helpless and impotent as these men were they hoped to drift 
on with the feeble aid of the cry of protection which, had it not 
been stopped, would have retarded the progress of the English 
stage by ten or twenty years. They hated the foreign actor as 
they hated poison. If a Wallack or an Edwin Booth came over 
to London they howled against him, flinging into his face the 
silly charge that he was " taking the bread out of the mouth 
of the English actor." If Eachel came from France, or Devrient 
from Germany, he was allowed to play in a corner of the 
Koyal Palace at St. James's or not at all. A French company 
from the Th'edtre Historique was hooted from the boards of Drury 
Lane. Webster, who ought to have known better, and who liter- 
ally lived on French plays, with a crowd of ignorant and impe- 
cunious satellites at his heels, started the ridiculous cry of " the 
English stage for the English." Little did these selfish mea 
know or dream what free trade was destined to do for the Eng- 
lish stage. Little did these snarling dogs in the manger imagine 
that the day would come when the English people, free from the 
tyranny of protection, would cry aloud and shout for Jefferson, and 
Booth, and Owens, and McCuUough, and Florence, and Thome, 
and Ada Kehan from America ; for Bernhardt, and Lafont, and 
Desclee, and Delaunay, and Lafontaine from France ; for Salvini, 
and Ristori, and Rossi from Italy ; for Barnay from Germany ; for 
Modjeska from Poland ; in fact, for the dramatic stars in the 
world's heaven of heavens. The death knell of protection was 
rung when Charles Fechter played Hamlet in English, and when 
Stella, Colas played Juliet also in English— both at the old Priu- 
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cess's Theatre. This paved the way for Lafont and Fargueil, and 
for the glorious time when the whole troupe of the ComMie 
Francaise was first seen in London in 1870, ten years after the 
first revolution began. 

Our first champion of the natural school was Charles Fechter, 
the best romantic actor I have ever seen. For him we fought 
tooth and nail against the mouthers and ranters and bow-wow 
gentlemen of the old school who had all the faults of Macready 
without any of his virtues. There never was such a set of strut- 
ting and mouthing " cut-termagasting " termagants as caught 
up Macready's mantle and groaned themselves into notoriety. 
Charles Fechter came as a revelation. His Euy Bias was the 
very finest romantic performance I have ever seen on any stage. 
And we, who were the enthusiasts of 1860 and thereabouts, pre- 
ferred the Hamlet and lago of Fechter because we preferred the 
broken English of the Frenchman to the bastard English of the 
so-called Shakesperian actors of those days. With Fechter we 
certainly got in the thin edge of the wedge. Charles Dickens 
and his many literary friends were with us. Old stagers as they 
were they did not disdain the natural school; indeed, it was 
Charles Dickens who first prophesied that Henry Irving would 
do great things when he first saw him play a melodramatic vil- 
lain. 

But the revolution of 1860 was necessary on other grounds. 
It was not only that the general acting was so contemptibly bad, 
but that the mounting of plays was so execrable in every detail. 
Stage archaeology suddenly died with the Princess's revivals of 
Charles Kean, for Chatterton's idea of Shakesperian production 
at Drury Lane did not commend itself to students or scholars. 
It was W. S. Gilbert, the now celebrated lyrist and dramatist, 
wlro, in the columns of a comic periodical called Fun, ridiculed 
the props and supers of sensational melodrama as " Adelphi 
guests." " Charles, his friend " was a ridiculous spectacle in 
those days. The actors who represented gentlemen in society 
were rigged up out of the pawn shop and the theatrical rag-bag 
provided the dresses for the ladies. 

How some of the enthusiasts of the present generation would 
have roared had they seen how Webster and Buckstone dressed a 
modern comedy in those days ! On we fought sword in hand, for 
the battle was not nearly won. But with each rising dawn came 
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hope. We lived and rejoiced to see the start of the naturalistic 
and orderly school under the Bancrofts at the little old Prince of 
"Wales's Theatre, in the Tottenham Court Road. It is the fashion — 
the stupid and ignorant fashion — nowadays to cry down Robert- 
son and all his works. People turn up their eyes and wonder how 
any sane being could be influenced by the teacup-and-saueer 
school. Presumably because teacups and saucers were clean and 
homely, Robertson played on the heart's strings. He understood 
human nature. In what theatre or country to-day are Caste, or 
Ours, or School acted that they do not touch our better nature ? 
They may be simple, but they are never strained. But then some 
of us prefer the daffodil to what Browning calls the " gaudy 
melon flower." These plays are witty — they are never rude. 
They come from a clear mind and a pure heart. We do not rise 
from these plays suffocated, but satisfied. There is no nasty taste 
in the mouth after a course of Robertson. The age has advanced 
since then. * I do not say that Robertson or his works would be 
very highly eulogized if they came before us for the first time in 
this curious age that regards sentiment as a crime and human 
sympathy a sin. But I maintain and I know that Robertson's 
plays came at the exact time when they were wanted and that the 
acting of those plays started the natural acting of which we are 
so proud to-day, and gradually led to that general improvement in 
English acting which is acknowledged by every country in the 
world except France, the one country in the world which has 
retrograded in acting as much as England and America have 
conspicuously advanced. 

The intellectual dramatic citadel was well won when Henry 
Irving was able to plant his flag on the topmost tower of the Ly- 
ceum. It had been a hard and desperate fight, but we were at last 
able to lay down our arms. The opportunity was always there. But 
here at last was the man. What he has done for the English stage 
no one knows better than the man who has studied the English 
stage. No country in the world has more generously applauded the 
artistic endeavor of Henry Irving than the great, liberal and gen- 
erous country of America. The stagecraft of Irving has been to 
America a wonder and a surprise. Even those who disputed his 
artistic method acknowledged his heroic artistic endeavor. But 
we were not content to leave well alone on the English stage, not 
even when our foremost actor and the artist's devgt^d friend had 
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given us Bechet, which, to my mind, in literary excellence, in 
artistic design and histrionic ability, is one of the noblest stage 
achievements in the last half century. The audience that could 
study Lord Tennyson's Bechet, and, unmoved, watch Henry Irving 
in what I call the ante-martyrdom scene, does not deserve a good 
play or soul-acting for its reward. This is the sublime elevation 
of the actor's art. With such acting as this the inner life of a 
man, his purer being, and his better self are lifted up. The gross- 
ness of his nature is purged. Steeped in Scripture as we are, we 
see how a good man can die for a holy cause. The true martyr 
spirit is instinctively spread, and the artistic atmosphere is sweeter 
for it. We arise from the theatre as chastened as when we have 
strayed into some old cathedral and heard the solemn oi'gan played 
in the fading evening light. The awful, the mysterious, and the 
intangible are nearer to us than they have ever been before. I 
repeat, we arise from that play of BecJcet proud for the sake of 
our fellow-creatures that such plays can be presented to us and 
such acting seen, and the next morning we take up the paper and 
read, forsooth, that one of the foremost dramatic critics of our 
time, a representative of the new, morbid, pessimistic and un- 
healthy school, has taken the trouble to write a letter advocating 
suicide ! and using the old schoolboy, childish argument, that as 
we were not consulted when we were brought into this world we 
should be fools to consult any one about going out of it. And 
yet, presumably, this " advocatus diahoK" has a mother, or a 
wife, or some friend or companion who would lament his self- 
inflicted, cowardly death. 

Yes, it is the pessimistic craze, the fury of irreverence, the 
morbid love of disease in mind and nature, the arrogant determi- 
nation to call a spade a spade at every turn and under any circum- 
stances, that brings us to the dramatic revolution of these last 
three curious and eventful years. The fight has begun and we 
are in the thick of it. As in 1860 I fought that the stage might 
be recovered for the people, so do I fight now that the stage may 
be retained for the people. Our opponents started with Ibsen 
and the public voice sent Ibsen back about his business. But 
the trail of the Ibsen serpent has been left on the stage, and our 
cleverest and most literary dramatist, Arthur Wing Pinero, has 
been ensnared into the pessimistic net. It may be a freak, an 
eccentricity, an example of wilfulness, but certainly The Second 
VOL. CLVII. — NO. 443. 31 
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Mrs. Tanqueray is not only the boldest, but one of the most 
objectionable plays I have ever seen on the English stage during 
an experience of thirty-three years. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Pinero may not be beyond reason and argument. He has tried 
every school of dramatic thought with more or less success. He 
has imitated Dickens, Thackeray, Robertson and Hardy on the 
English stage. He has succeeded as a humorist and as a senti- 
mentalist. He has ranged from Sweet Lavender to Dandy Dick. 
In the Profligate he was as unnaturally moral as the woman's- 
rights heroine, Evadne, in the Heavenly Twins. His Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray is a woman more outrageously revolting than all the 
heroines of Ibsen put together. But though the play may be 
merely a clever dramatic exercise, a bold and reckless attempt to 
become for the nonce more Ibsenitish than Ibsen, does Mr. Pinero 
in his serious moments think that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is 
a work that helps and encourages the English stage and contrib- 
utes to the general amusement of the people ? 

For over thirty years we have been combating the narrow, 
bigoted and puritanical opposition to the stage. We have shown 
that the theatre is not the godless institution that it is rep- 
resented to be. We have proved that the general doctrine of the 
stage is as upright and pure as the average doctrine of 
the church pulpit. The more the clergy have fought against 
the stage, the more we have pleaded for it as inculcating the 
noblest and purest lessons and setting the noblest of examples. 
And so it has been up to the hour of the Dramatic Revolution of 
1890, when unfortunately it was held that every subject capable of 
discussion by men and women together, or men and women apart, 
ought to be discussed in public on the English stage. Here we 
join issue with our friends, the " new critics ", who advocate 
suicide and glorify the dramatization of the Contagions-Diseases 
acts. I say that in the course of thirty years we on our side have 
broken down the Puritanic spirit that preached against the stage 
as the opening to the pit of hell, and the players excommunicated, 
vile and unfit for christian burial. Ours has been the doctrine of 
ctie " Little Church Around the Corner." I say that for thirty 
years we have kept the stage in such a condition that no man — 
if he were not a Puritan — would prevent wife or daughters from 
entering the theatre door. I say that the rule I have followed for 
my own sure guidance has been invariably this, that every- 
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thing may be discussed in public on the stage that is discussed at 
every liberal dinner table in refined and polite society. Society 
has certain rules and the stage cannot do better than follow those 
rules. But I absolutely deny that the subject of Ibsen's Ghosts 
could ever be discussed at any dinner table or in any mixed 
society in the civilized world, unless indeed we are so advanced 
that we discuss hereditary disease with our soup and over an en- 
tree enlist the conversation of a pretty woman as to the ravages of 
contagion derived from sensuality and the sins of the fathers in- 
herited by the children. Nor do I think that society as I see it 
is as yet so advanced — or degraded — as to debate about The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray and her illicit amours and the various men for 
whom she has " kept house " in any society where good taste, to 
say nothing else, is respected. 

They ask me why I am such a violent opponent of this par- 
ticular play. They demand why, when I came home and found 
it a great success, I could not leave it alone and hold my tongue ? 
in fact, what business was it of mine to raise any discussion 
whatever ? I can only answer that I fought as a volunteer in the 
revolution of 1860, and am prepared to fight as a veteran in the 
revolution started in 1890 and growing to a climax in 1893. And 
I will tell you why I fight against the plays whose heroines are 
monsters and whose atmosphere is Mephitic. I fight against 
them because I love the plays of humanity and I detest the plays 
that are in essence irreligious and irreverent. The drama of 
recent times may occasionally have been too goody-goody, but 
grave is the responsibility of the dramatist who by the power of 
his art makes evil good on the stage. "We don't always want to 
make it all right in the end. We don't want ad infinitum to 
pat virtue on the back and to execrate vice. But on the other 
hand it is to my mind no less than a crime to preach from 
the stage the ridicule of virtue and the splendid courage 
of suicide. I am no Puritan, I trust, no bigot, I hope ; 
but though I have pi-otested against the Puritan and 
bigot, and Philistine and Pharisee, for their uncharitable 
dealings with the stage all my life long, still were Puritan or bigot 
to stand up and preach against the danger and the disgust that 
are the outcome of the study of the new drama I for one could 
not answer one word. I could not say him nay. When it is 
proved to me that the public voice indorses the new drama then 
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I shall lay down my arme and quit the field, knowing I have done 
what I can for the art I have loved since childhood. But the 
public voice has not spoken, and I do not believe ever will speak 
in favor of plays that discuss indecent topics and whitewash im- 
moral connections. The hero of Ghosts with his interviews with 
the maid servant and the heroine of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
with her brutally cynical confessions will never be popular with the 
English people at large. Such plays as these may tickle the jaded 
dramatic appetite, but they will not last in esteem or in literature. 
In all my experience I have never known a play of true human- 
ity fail with the people. The only two plays with a hideous and 
indefensible moral that have ever succeeded in my time are Tlie 
New Magdalen of Wilkie Collins and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
of Arthur Pinero. And as you will see anon in America the 
better it is acted the more hideous it becomes. Whilst by its 
supreme cleverness this new class of dramatic literature attracts 
the intellectual few it will assuredly empty the theatre of those 
who still go clothed or wear the rags of reverence, religion and 
self-respect ! 

Clement Scott. 



